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{South American Indian Hut.]* 


We have been much gratified by a visit to a collection 
of curiosities which has been some years established 
in Lendon at Adelaide Street, and which contains, a 
great variety of interesting objects, though of a more 
heterogeneous description than are usually met with at 
such exhibitions: this is not said as a censure, but 
rather otherwise, as visitors at such places seek as well 
to be amused as instructed; and for those who have 
any particular object in view, there will be found quite 
enough to interest for the time usually devoted to a 
visit. 

The lover of science, although he may not find any- 
thing to increase his store of knowledge, will surely see 
objects which he would find it difficult to meet with 
elsewhere, and may witness experiments in the large 
way, which he would scarcely be able to perform so 
satisfactorily on a smaller scale. Amongst other things, 
there are some very powerful electro-magnets, which 
show the Voltaic light with great intensity, and others 
which communicate such a rapid succession of electric 
shocks, that few persons can withstand them above a 
few seconds, although each separate shock is but slight. 
A bar of soft iron, weighing 34 lbs., becomes such a 
<~- magnet when in communication with a small 

fou. IV. 





galvanic battery, that it will support a weight of above 
400 lbs. A very pretty illustration of the power of the 
dry galvanic pile is shown in a glass bell, where four 
little figures on horseback are constantly riding slowiy 
round, forming a perpetual motion, at least as long as 
the galvanic action lasts, which may certainly be several 
years. The writer has seen a watch, constructed by 
Singer, set in motion by a powerful combination of a 
similar description, which was in motion at least six- 
teen years, and is so probably at this moment. 

The great power of steam at a high pressure is shown 
in the steam-gun, which discharges a number of bullets 
(said to’ be seventy in four seconds) against an iron 
target placed at the end of the room. Of the actual 
power of this instrument we have no means of judging, 
nor of its manageability as an implement of war. A 
target is shown with several holes in it, said to have 
been pierced by bullets discharged from the gun, but it 
is difficult to estimate its power as a gun by its effects 
when so near. The noise of this instrument appears to 
be rather an objection to placing it in a room where 
there are so many objects requiring a quiet con- 
templation. . 

The middle of the Long Room, which rs the 
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chief paft of the collection, is occupied by a canal or 
trough 70 feet in length, and containing 6000 gallons 
of water, for the exhibition of models of steam-boats, 
which traverse it by the help of clock-work. The boats 
are driven by paddles of differeut construction from 
those in use on our rivers, and.are stated to be superior 
from not causing so great a disturbance in the water. 
We apprehend, however, that the comparison is hardly 
fair between little boats slowly revolving in a tub of 
still water, and a great vessel running at a rate of 
twelve miles an hour on a rapid river: to judge of the 
improvements both boats should be placed in the same 
circumstances. : 

Persons who are desirous of witnessing the processes 
of our great manufactures may see some of them ex- 
emplified on a small scale. The Jacquard loom, which 
effected such a change in the manufacture of figured 
silks, and the ribbon loom which enables the weaver to 
move twenty shuttles at once, are both at work in a 
room above the gallery. Working models of steam- 
engines are also shown, with some of their gradual im- 
provements from the time of Newcomen, who first 
used a piston at the beginning of the last century, to 
the condensing and high-pressure engines of the present 
day. 

The antiquarian will find models of some of the 
ancient edifices of Egypt, Greece, Italy, and Britain, 
and the naturalist a few specimens of fossils, minerals, 
birds, and insects: but our limits preclude a notice of 
one-twentieth part of the objects collected. A great 
many articles are novelties sent by the inventors for 
the sake of publicity, which will account for the mingling 
of patent anchors, chains, rudders, fids, and keels ; 
cupping-glasses and stomach-pumps ; locks, mangles, 
ploughs, clogs, filters, blowers, bread-cutters, &e. &c. 

The engraving represents a South American hut, 
of which there is a model in the gallery. The model is 
2 ft. 4 in. in length, and 1 ft. 4 in. broad: its height in 
the middle is 1 ft. 8in. It is merely a roof of broad 
leaves, supported upon nine poles. The middle row is 
composed of long poles for the highest part of the 
roof, the outer ones aré shorter. It is quite open to 
the air on all sides, though probably the mats which 
are hung up within may be occasionally used as a 
means of shelter from bad weather. Long hammocks 
of net-work, in which the inhabitants sleep, are sus- 
pended under the sloping roof, and the implements 
of their occupations are hung all round. Two long 
canoes are fastened under the roof, and six heavy 
paddles suspended between the upright poles. A large 
well-woven basket of rushes stands on four legs in the 
middle of the hut, intended probably to contain food 
and the utensils of their cookery. The scenery in the 
engraving is adapted from Prince Maximilian’s ‘ Travels 
in the Brazils.’ 

It is not stated by what tribe of natives these 
huts are constructed; probably by some of the great 
Guarani family, spread over the South American con- 
tinent from the Amazon to the Plata, and forming 
nearly the whole of the native population of the Brazils. 
They are described by travellers as living in a very 
pacific and simple manner ; they reside in thick woods, 
and subsist chiefly on the produce of the chase. They 
believe in a good and evil spirit, and in a future state. 
If they act in this world as becomes good hunters and 
faithful friends, they hope to find in the next thick 
woods abounding in game, which will not require to 
be hunted more than enough for healthy exercise ; 
but those who are deficient in those virtues will be 
condemned to perpetual starvation in a barren region 
without a tree. 

These people rarely visit the large towns on the 
coast, but inhabit the interior, where they find the 
greatest abundance of the meaus of subsistence. They 
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often build their huts in the neighbourhood of the 
whites, in remote villages, though they rarely in- 
termarry with Europeans. Many of them became 
nominally Christians under the influence of the Jesuits ; 
but very few traces of religion remained with them 
after the suppression of that order, unless we refer 
the simple belief noticed above to that source. Little 
regular labour can be had from them, though foreigners 
have found their aid very valuable in procuring speci- 
mens of natural history. All attempts to enslave them 
have failed. ‘When reduced to a state of captivity, they 
have either pined away or waited with indomitable 
patience until they have found an opportunity of 
escaping to the woods. The manner in which the 
Pampa Indians, farther to the south, build their huts is 
described by Azara, and, with the exception of the 
material of which the roof is constructed, it would apply 
well to the hut the model of which we have described, 
** They drive into the ground,” he says, “ three stakes, 
as big as a man’s wrist, about four feet distance from 
each other. The middle stake is about six feet high, 
the others are shorter, and each is terminated at the top 
by a fork; about twelve feet from these, three other 
stakes are driven of the same form and height. They 
‘then place horizontally on the forks three long sticks or 
reeds, on which they stretch the skins of horses. When 
the weather is cold they add also horses’ skins to the 
sides,” 

On a future occasion we may probably notice some 
other objects of interest in this collection. 


DEATHS OF EMINENT PERSONS OF 
MODERN TIMES. 

Ir is the custom for a paper to be read at the soirées of 
the College of Physicians; and as the fitst meeting of 
every season is attended not only by the heads of the 
medical profession, but by the most distinguished lu- 
minaries of the church and the law, by statesmen and 
men of letters, it naturally follows that it is desirable 
that the opening paper should be capable of interesting 
the philosopher and the historian as well as the mere 
practitioner. Those only who have tried their hand at 
a composition of this kind can justly appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of being popular without beitig trivial, and in- 
structive without perma gS 

On the last occasion of this kind (26th of January, 
1835) Sir Henry Halford took for his subject the deaths 
of some eminent persons of modern times, beginning 
with Henry VIII. In giving an account of it we shall 
not trust our memory, but take advantage of the printed 
essay which has since appeared. Sit Henty observes 
that when this prince ascended the throne at the age of 
twenty, he is Said to have been one of the handsomest 
men of his time,—an assertion which is confirmed by 
Holbein’s pictures of him at Windsor, and a full-length 
portrait at Belvoir Castle. As life advanced he becatne 
unwieldy in size, of a gross habit, Was covered with 
sores, and he died of a dropsy at the age of fifty-six. 
** Henry's state of health in the decline of his life made 
him a great dabbler in physic, and the king fiot only 
offered medical advice on all occasions which presented 
themselves, but made up the medicines himself, and 
administered them. We find in that curious mdgazine 
of materials for history—the British Museum—a volume 
containing a large collection of recipes for plaisters, 
spasmadraps (dipped plaisters), ointments, waters, lo- 
tions, and decoctions, devised and made by the king 
himself and his physicians, applicable, perhaps, amongst 
other diseases, to that which had been imported some 
twenty-five years before fromm Naples; atid in Sir 
Henry Ellis’s most interesting collection of original 
letters, we read One from Sir Bryan Tuke to Cardinal 
Wolsey, giving an account of an interviéw with the king, 
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in which his Majesty prescribed for Sir Bryan, and 
sent also some excellent instructions to Cardinal Wolsey 
how he might avoid the infection of the sweating sick- 
ness, and how he should treat the disease should it 
attack him.” 

It is far from improbable that the Cardinal himself 
studied medicine, not only because almost all the learn- 
‘ng of the land was then confined to ecclesiastics, but 
because then, and long afterwards, practitioners of 
physic were licensed by the bishops. His dying speech 
indeed would seem to show something of the kind. 
“ Nay, in good sooth, Master Kingston, my disease is 
such that I eannot live; for I have had some experi- 
ence in physic, Thus it is: I have a flux with a con- 
tinued fever, the nature whereof is, that if there be no 
alteration of the same within eight days, either must 
ensue excoriation, of the entrails, or delirium, or else 
present death. And, as [ suppose, this is the eighth 
day, and if ye see no alteration in me, there is no 
remedy. , Death, which is the least of these three, must 
follow. . Farewell! Ican say no more, but wish, ere I 
die, all the king’s affairs to have good success. My 
time draweth on, fast; [ may not tarry with you. But 
forget not what I havesaid and charged you withal: for 
when I am dead -ye shall, peradyenture, remember my 
words better.” The disease of which he died was dy- 
sentery. 

Edward VI, died of inflammation of the lungs after 
measles, 

Queen Mary was always of weak and unpromising 
health, for which frequent, bleedings and exercise on 
horseback were prescribed. Aloes and chalybeates 
would probably haye begn preferable. She died of 
dropsy, a disease easily brought on in sickly constitu- 
tions by repeated yenesection, 

Dr, Bate, one of the physicians of Oliver Cromwell, 
has given an account of his last sickness in the work 
entitled ‘ Elenchus Motuum Nuperorum in Angli.’ 
The Protector, encouraged by the assurances of his 
chaplains, imagined to the last that he should recover, 
and, with this expectation, consented to be removed 
from Hampton Court to London. On examination, 
there was increased vascularity of the brain and slight 
inflammation of the lungs, but the spleen was a mass 
of disease, and filled with matter like the lees of oil. 

There is a report of the last illness of Charles IT., 
drawn up by his first physician, Sir Charles Scar- 
borough, deposited in the library of the Antiquarian 
Society. The fatal disease was a fit of apoplexy, under 
which he lingered for four days with the insensibility 
which forms a part of the malady. This will account 
for his making no answer to the religious exhortations 
addressed to him; a fact which seems to have surprised 
Bishop Burnet, who attributes it to anything but the 
plain obvious reason, the stupefaction of apoplexy. 

The immediate cause of the death of William IIT. 
was a fall from his horse in Hampton Court Park, by 
which he not only broke his collar-bone, but detached 
an old adhesion of the lungs to the pleura. This occa- 
sioned inflammation and suppuration, which terminated 
fatally. 

Queen Mary, his consort, died of the small-pox. 
Bishop Burnet attributes the fatal termination of the 
case to the negligence or unskilfulness of Dr. Radcliffe, 
but, in Sir Henry Halford’s opinion, without any 
reason. 

Dryden appears to have died of senile gangrene,— 
a mortification occurring in the extremities of aged 
persons from ossification of the arteries. His body lay 
in state at the College of Physicians for ten days. 

Sir Heary thinks that Swift’s irritability was of that 
peculiar nature which accompanies palsy. In his youth 
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he suffered from head-ache, dizziness, and deafness ; | 
afterwards from a plethoric state of the cerebral vessels ; 
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and he finally died of effusion of water into the ven- 
tricles of the brain, or serous apoplexy. 

George I. and II. both died suddenly ; the former 
of apoplexy, in his carriage, the latter of a rupture of 
the right ventricle of the heart. The disease which 
terminated the life of the Duke of Gloucester was seated 
in the liver, and produced such extreme irritability of 
the stomach as to incapacitate it from receiving the 
smallest nourishment. Sir Henry Halford coneludes 
by requesting his auditors to read history, “ not with 
that total disbelief of it which Sir Robert Walpole is 
said to have expressed when a volume of history was 
offered him for his amusement, after his retirement 
from public life, but with some mistrust and reserve, 
recollecting how difficult it is to develop the motives of 
human conduct ;—how easily the spirit of party in- 
sinuates itself into the historian’s mind and colours his 
narrative ;—and how almost impossible it is for an 
unprofessional writer to appreciate fully the effect of 
diseases of the body upon the minds and actions of 
men,” 


Fertilization of Lava.—This phenomenon has been thus 
explained by Sir William Gell, in his ‘ Topography of 
Rome and its Viciriity:'—*It has been proved that 
volcanic lapilli and voleanie productions in general possess 
in an eminent degree the power of retaining moisture 
(imbibing with ease seyen-eighths of water), and that their 
humidity is a principal cause of their fertility. Mixed with 
the soil, and impregnated with a store of moisture acquired 
during the winter months, they occasion in the ensui 
summer the fertility so remarkable in the vicinity 
Naples,”"—vol. i., p. 250. 





INTERIOR VIEW IN THE GRAND MOSQUE OF 
SULTAN ACHMET, AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


In an early Number of our Magazine (No. 25) we gave 
a bird’s-eye view and a brief external description of this 
magnificent Mohammedan temple, which stands on one 
side of the ancient square of the Hippodrome. It was 
built by the victorious Sultan Achmet L, by whose 
name it generally goes;—but it is also called Alti- 
Minar¢ly, or the Mosque of Six Minarets, being the 
only one in the Turkish capital that has so many of 
those light and lofty towers, Until of late years, it 
was difficult for a Christian to obtain admission within 
these temples at Constantinople, and to that effect it 
was necessary to get a special firman from the Porte, 
which document did not always save those who used it 
from being insulted or assaulted by a fanatic mob. 
Now, however, Sultan Mahmoud’s reforms, and defeat, 
and humiliation, have disarmed the people of their 
animosity and fierceness, and Christian travellers go 
in and come out of their mosques with little or no 
difficulty, The interior of most of these sacred edifices 
is now almost as well known as their exterior. In all 
the imperial mosques, which, including Santa Sofia, 
are fourteen in number, the expanse and elevation are 
grand and imposing, but nothing can well surpass the 
extreme simplicity of their interior features and details. 
In some of them, as Santa Sofia and the Alti-Minarély, 
the columns are carved, and the arches, cupolas, and 
walls ornamented with low reliefs or mosaic-work ; 
but these, with some scrolls and fretted work round 
the numerous windows, constitute nearly all the inner 
decorations, and there are scarcely any accessories or 
furniture, or articles of any kind, to break the great 
void, or injure the simplicity of the plan. The religion 
of Mahomet, like that of Moses, prohibits the represen- 
tation, in sculpture or in painting, of any living thing*, 


* The Persians do-not adhere to this law, and the Turks are 


departing from it. More than three years ago, the Sultan gave 


| bis own portrait, set in diamonds, to the British Ambassador. 
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there are therefore no statues and no pictures. The 
organ, which swells so solemnly through Christian 
cathedrals to the delight of the ear, though its huge 
form is sometimes so placed as to cut up the interior 
view to the annoyance of the eye, is unknown to the 
Turks, who only make a religious use of music in the 
halls of their dancing dervishes. They have no stalls, 
ao large canopied pulpits, galleries, pews, benches, 
chairs, or stools. The three principal objects in all 
Turkish mosques are the following, and they are small 
in dimensions, and by no means made prominent :— 

1. The mihrab, improperly called by travellers 
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“ the altar,” for it is nothing but a hollow place or 
niche, from six to eight feet high, made in the wall at 
the end of the mosque to point out the direction of the 
holy city of Mecca, to which the faithful must turn 
when they pray. 

2. The mahfil-muezzin, a small, slightly elevated 
platform, to the left of the mihrab, where the muezzins 
are stationed during divine service. 

3. The kursy, a kind of open" pulpit to the right of 
the mihrab, only raised six or eight feet from the floor, 
in which the sheik preacher (who very seldom preaches) 
takes his stand. 
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In addition to these, the imperial mosques, like 
that of Sultan Achmet, have a minber, and a mahfil- 
padishahy. The first is a kind of miniature pavilion, 
which, in some of the larger mosques, looks like a 
pigeon-house : it is always at some distance to the left 
of the mihrab, and is elevated on a steep and narrow 
flight of steps. According to the letter of the book of 
Jaw, there ought never to be more than twenty-three 
steps to this flight. The minber is reserved for the 
khatib, or chief of the »mosque, who on certain days 
recites from it at full length a profession of faith, and a 
denunciation of all religions save that of Mahomet. 
When the Turks were a conquering people, and con- 
verted the churches they took from the Christians into 
mosques, on the day they were opened, and when the 
sounds of “ Allah il Allah!” were heard for the first 
time from the church-tower, the khatib ascended the 
steps leaning on a sword ;—he held the sabre, as the 
instrument of victory and conversion, while he recited 
his profession, then waved it in the air, and then de- 
scended leaning upon it, as he had done on ascending 
the steps. 

The mahfil padishahy* is a chamber or recess, closed 
in front with gilded lattice-work, in-which the sultan 
and his courtiers sit concealed during the time of 
prayers. ‘This recess, which does not in any way 
project from the walls of the mosque, is at a consider- 
able elevation, and generally on the side of the temple 
opposite to the khatib’s chair. It is more like the 
grated galleries in the Catholic churches, to which 
nunneries are attached, than to anything else, but is 
smaller than they generally are. 

Inscriptions in large Arabic characters, and tablets 
bearing the names of Allah, Mahomet, the four first 
caliphs, and Hassan and Hussein, the children of Aly, 
occur here and there on the walls of the mosque, but 


are too plain and mean to be counted as decorations. 
At a distance the inscriptions look like mere scrawls 
done in black paint, and the tablets, which are sur- 
rounded. by plain black wooden frames, are seldom 


more than two or three feet square. Some of the 
tablets are done in blue and gold letters, and contain 
short passages from the Koran. Lamps, which are 
sometimes of silver, (and in Achmet’s Mosque they are, 
or were, of gold, and set with precious stones,) are sus- 
pended in different parts of the interior, but these are 
few and far between, and much too small to produce 
any effect in those vast spaces. The Turks also hang 
up in their mosques, and’ grand tombs or mausoleums, 
a number of large ostrich-eggs,—a curious custom 
which we have never seen explained. In some instances 
we have seen a few small coloured glass lamps, like 
those used in our illuminations or at Vauxhall, hung 
up in these temples. 

The great floor of the mosque is generally covered 
with Egyptian matting of an excellent quality, being 
even, firm, and compact, and altogether different from 
our straw-mats. Until lately, the Turks wore soft 
morocco boots without any sole, and over these strong 
papoushes, or soled slippers, which alone received the 
dirt of the streets, and which they took off not only at 
the entrance of the mosque, but at the threshold of 
every private apartment they. entered. The matting 
was thus not liable to be dirtied, and though some of 
the minor ones were neglected, particularly in the pro- 
vinces, the chief mosques of Constantinople were kept 
most scrupulously clean and neat in every part. The 
interiors of the mosques of Sultan Achmet, the Suley- 
manieh, the Valid¢-Sultana, and the Eyoub, used to be 
remarkable for their almost spotless purity. Now that 
Sultan Mahmoud has put a large portion of his subjects 
into shoes and boots like our own, which are not so 
@asy to take off as the Turkish papoushes, it will be 

* Padishah is one of the titles of the Sultan, 
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rather more difficult to preserve the matting, on which 
they all kneel or prostrate themselves in their worship, 
free from mud and dust. But a more serious mischief 
is likely to arise to the mosques from the sultan’s 
often-threatened seizure of the property attached to 
them, and which is in many cases very considerable. 
Santa Sofia is always considered as the chief temple, 
but it is to the mosque of Sultan Achmet that the 
Grand Seignor repairs in state at the Bairam, the 
Courban-Bairam, and the Mevloud*, the only three 
great festivals acknowledged in the religious code of 
the Turks. 

On those days the vast space, of which only a section 
is represented in our engraving, was filled and crowded 
by the sultan’s numerous court, by muftis, oulemas, 
pashas, beys, and other dignitaries of the empire, all 
followed by their grown-up sons, and a host of 
splendidly-attired domestics or dependants. The flow- 
ing and richly-coloured robes, the bright turbans and 
haughty caouks, the majestic beards, the daggers glit- 
tering with diamonds, the aspiring plumes of feathers 
with aigrettes of brilliants, and other gorgeous articles 
of costume and appointment, being condensed and 
enclosed as in a frame-work, within those plain but 
majestic walls, used to produce a picture that we have 
heard described as truly wonderful; and when that 
splendid mass, in the performance of their religious 
ceremonies, knelt, or threw themselves prostrate, or 
raised themselves and clasped -their hands on their 
bosoms, as though the bodies of thousands had been 
moved by one will—one soul, the effect must have been 
electrifying. 

We have used the past tense; for the splendour of 
these celebrations, and of everything connected with 
the Turkish empire, has been passing rapidly away ; 
and the almost total change of costume which Mahmoud 
has obliged his subjects to adopt must deprive the 
scene of its most striking and picturesque features. 

Seven years ago, though not allowed to enter the 
temple, we saw the sultan’s procession on the Courban- 
Bairam go from the Seraglio gate to the Hippodrome, 
and the mosque of Achmet; and though we are not 
very fond of shows and spectacles, and the exhibition 
was even then far inferior to What it. had been in 
former years, we could not help being forcibly struck 
by it. On a fine clear summer-morning, shortly after 
sunrise, the sultan, withan almost countless retinue, 
all dressed in their most splendid oriental costumes, 
and mcounted on beautiful horses, richly caparisoned, 
issued from the Seraglio gate, in a waving, chequered, 
brightly-coloured line, that looked like some capricious 
rainbow. Each personage in the procession had 
several servants in rich dresses walking by the head or 
on the flanks of his horse, and the officers and attendants 
of the palace divided into many classes or troops, each 
of which was distinguished by a peculiar uniform, were 
distributed along the line. One part of the cortége 
consisted of a number of Arabian steeds—tbe finest 
horses of the sultan’s stud,—which were led in hand, 
and carried burnished shields and other pieces of 
ancient or eastern armour tastefully arranged on their 
backs and shoulders. A good part of this armour 
is said to have been taken in war by the Turks from 
the Greek emperors. The procession marched slowly 
through the streets, where all was dead silence on the 


* The Bairam, which is also called Jdfiir, or “ the breaking of 
fast,” follows the long Lent of the Ramadan, and may be compared 
to the Catholic Easter. This holiday lasts three days. The 
Courban-Bairam, or “ the Feast of Sacrifices,” falls seventy days 
after the first, and lasts four days. The Mevioud is a festival in- 
stituted by Mourad III., in 1588, in honour of the nativity of the 
prophet, but it is only a festival for the sultan and his court, and 
not for the people. It only lasts a day, and seems to consist 
almost catirely i in a visit to the interior of the mosque of Sultan 
Achmet, 
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part of the thousands of human beings assembled there, 
and not a voice or whisper was heard until the sultan 
rode into the great square of the Hippodrome, when 
the Muezzins from the lofty minarets of the mosque 
sent forth their shrill but melodious cry—* Allah, il 
Allah! There is no god but God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet!” When they came in front of the temple, 
the Grand Seignor, his ministers, sword-bearer, courtiers, 
pashas, and the rest, all dismounted, and while some of 
the attendants remained outside in charge of the horses, 
others in their proper places joined the brilliant array 
that gradually disappeared under the arched gateways 
and in the interior of the mosque of Sultan Achmet, 





ENGLAND, AS DESCRIBED BY AN EASTERN 
TRAVELLER SEVENTY YEARS AGO, (concluded). 
In again bringing before our readers our Indian friend, 
Mirza Itesa Modeen, whom we lately introduced to 
them, we regret to be obliged to pass over two curious 
chapters in which he gives an account of Scotland and 
the highlands, whither he was taken by his protector 
Captain S. soon after their return to London from 
Oxford. 

His estimate of the character of the English is upon 
the whole highly favourable. He dwells particularly 
on those points in which their conduct or character 
contrasts advantageously with that of his own country- 
men, to whom he thus makes an opportunity of ad- 
ministering either reproof or instruction. It is indeed 
not at all clear that his favourable report of ourselves 
does not partly arise from the desire to point his in- 
struction or ridicule with more effect against his own 
people. Of our modesty he has the highest opinion. 
He says— 


“ The caste of English avoid self-praise, and talking 


of their own exploits they consider disgraceful, If an 
officer who has greatly distinguished himself by enter- 
prize and courage in any victory be asked the par- 
ticulars of the engagement, he simply states the facts 
as they occurred. If another person greatly extols the 
conduct and valour of that officer (before him), he 
immediately casts his eyes on the soles of his feet 
and remains silent, and from extreme bashfulness the 
perspiration distils from his face. The English in 
general, then, do not at all relish to be praised before 
their face ;—they are rather annoyed at it, and dislike 
it. They consider an egotist a coward, and sycophants 
and flatterers liars. Under these circumstances, in 
their assemblies flattery is unusual. * * * Filattery 
is certainly a very foolish practice: however, the 
sepoys and officers of Hindoostan, and particularly of 
the city of Delhi, think that flattery and egotism add 
to their consequence ; as, for instance, if a person by a 
thousand labours happen to kill a fox, he then goes 
about everywhere and proclaims with a loud voice that 
he has slaughtered a tiger, and in a most valiant 
manner twists his moustaches, and swelling with pride, 
his vesture does not suffice.” 

This is perhaps exaggeration; but the general truth 
of his remarks is established by the fact that he was 
surprised to find a people who did not like to be praised 
to their face, which he would not have been jf the 
practice had not been very different in his own country. 
It escaped his notice, however, that a person’s being 
abashed on such oceasions is no proof of real modesty. 
One who loves praise well, may be confused at being 
an object of praise in company, if only because he is 
not at liberty to exhibit the satisfaction he really feels. 
However, those who know how freely and easily praise 
is assumed in the East, and how exceedingly coarsely 
flattery is administered, will seareely think that the 
Mirza has stated his case too broadly. 
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us with a class of criminals happily not now known in 
the country :-— 

“There are mounted robbers in England wio 
commit their depredations on the highway. Some of 
these men are the sons of wealthy parents; but having 
squandered away their patrimony at the gaming-table 
and in debauched living, poverty overtakes them, and 
then, being unable to turn their hands to a useful em- 
ployment, they subsist by robbing. ‘They lie in wait in 
the open commons, in forests, and in places removed 
from the habitations of men. When they observe a 
carriage approaching, they quickly gallop up with a 
pistol in their hand, which they present at the head of 
whoever is riding in the vehicle, and order him to sur- 
render whatever he has got about him, if he wishes to 
escape with his life: he then delivers to the robber 
whatever property he may haye.” 

The career of these worthies often exhibited many 
of the qualities which men are accustomed to admire, 
and which, in a duly balanced course of life, are really 
entitled to admiration. The very antagonism of qua- 
lities which their character exhibited interested the 
populace greatly about them. That they were bold 
and hardy was beyond dispute; but then in the midst 
of their ferocious course they were often polite—for they 
used, on occasion, the outward forms of courtesy and 
respect towards those who were terrified by their pre- 
sence and impoverished by their exactions; and in the 
midst of their selfish and heartless spoliations, they were 
also generous—for they sometimes abstained from some 
article of the property which was perticularly dear to 
the owner, and they sometimes threw back some small 
fraction of their spoil to supply the immediate wants 
of the plundered. They were generous like the Arab, 
who, after having plundered you of all your property, 
even to the clothes on your person, turns in all 
kindness towards you, and gives you, “ in the name of 
God,” a cloak from his own shoulders to cover your 
nakedness. The lives of the most distinguished of these 
personages were printed in a low-priced, if not cheap, 
form, and until within these few years formed a favourite 
article in the literature of the lower classes. It is 
one of the good services which the cheap publications 
of our own time have rendered to the public, that they 
have in a great degree superseded this commodity in 
the market; for it cannot be doubted that the interest 
which these books created in the career of criminals, 
and the admiration which was felt for some points in 
their character, had a serious effect in impairing or 
confusing that intuitive perception of the distinction 
between right and wrong which it is the interest of 
society to maintain and strengthen. 

Our Mirza’s view of the manner of conducting edu- 
cation in this country is interesting, although it has 
some unpleasant points as compared with the system 
which now prevajls. It was nevertheless such as called 
forth his warmest approbation when he compared it 
with the educational practices of his own country. 
“The higher classes of society in England educate 
their children in a totally different manner from that of 
the people of Hindoostan (of the same rank), where 
the teacher is retained as a servant in the house, 10 
order that there may be no chance of the influence of 
the evil eye falling on the child. In England it }s 
usual for people of rank to send their sons and 
daughters to a distant place for education. 

* First of all they are taught the letters of the alpha- 
bet, which are written on a board; then an easy lesson 
is given them; after this they are taught to read plea- 
sant tales, fitted to amuse children. The school-books 
have been rendered so easy, that the learner has no 
difficulty in acquiring knowledge. From the invention 
of printing, books have so increased, that if a person 





The following is perfectly true, although it acquaints ! 


wishes for a hundred copies of” a work, he will be able 
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to purchase that number in a single shop. Books in 
this country (Bengal), that cost one pat. and fifty 
rupees, are procured in Europe for the sum of ten or 
twelve. 

“ The people of wealth in England, commencing at 
the age of four years; keep their sons and daughters 
constantly employed in writing, reading, and acquiring 
knowledge: they tiever permit them to be idle. If a 
man or woman be unacquainted with the musical art, 
be unable to ride or dance, he or she is accounted by 
people of substance as descended ftom a mean parent- 
age, and taunts and reproaches are not spared. They 
then say, ‘ Such a one’s parents have been poor, and 
being unable to pay the cost of education, their children 
are therefore ignorant of everything.’ Those ladies, jx 
particular, who can neither dance nor sing, are consi- 
dered in a very inferior light ; they will never get well 
married, To be brief, the manner in which the Eng- 
lish are educated and reared is totally different from 
that of India; for the sons of some of our great men 
and nobles are taught gratuitously. At school they 
acquire a thousand bad habits when they are supposed 
to be acquiring knowledge. However all that is dis- 
regarded by our men of rank, and gratuitous education 
is not accounted disgraceful. In England, however, 
money is expended in the acquirement of wisdom.” 

Here the Mirza, as might be expected from an 
Oriental, dwells more strongly on external than intel- 
lectual attainments, particularly in females; or it may 
be that, in the system of education prevalent at that 
time, more attention was given to the former than the 
latter. Things are improved now; but that this is not 
still the case in the education of females we will not 
undertake to say. This is a matter into which we can- 
not now enter. Let us see what our Indian traveller 
says about the education of the poor. é 

“ The poor people of England,” he says, “ send their 
children to be taught in the town-schools, and pay at 
the rate of a rupee per week*. For the girls there are 
separate schools. I saw that the boys sat on a form in 
one line, and in this way studied their lessons. The 
teacher, with a leathern strap in his hand, heard the 
scholars repeat their tasks, commencing at one end and 
going down the whole line. When a boy committed a 
mistake in his reading, the teacher, without the least 
pity or remorse, struck him on the back with the strap 
to such a degree that he wounded the limbs of these 
silver forms and jessamine-legged youths. Although 
this appears to be eruelty, yet this saying is nevertheless 
true :— 

‘ The tyranny of the teacher is better than the father’s love.’ 


“ The lower orders, particularly in Scotland, are all 
able to read and write, with the exception of those 
whose parents cannot afford to send them to school, or 
who are of weak intellect and unable to learn. After 
the children of the poor have acquired a sufficiency of 
learning, they are put to different trades; as one 
becomes a goldsmith, another an ironsmith, a third a 
Shoemaker, and a fourth a tailor. Europeans can 
learn whatever trade they chodse: *** Now the 
Mussulmans of Hindoostan are ashamed to learn dif- 
ferent trades. In England, if a man’s father happen 
to have followed a mean employment, the son will not 
follow his father’s steps, but says, ‘ I'll be a soldier.’ 
The Hindoos act in a completely different maaner ; 
rey all follow the same profession as their ancestors 

id.” 

This is interesting: but, notwithstanding the un- 
qualified approbation of the Mirza, there are some 
unsatisfactory points in the picture he has drawn. We 


* Nearly equal to 2s. sterling. “In India,” says the trans- 
lator, “the children of the lower ordérs até educated at half 


& rupee pex month,” 
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are particularly gratified to reflect on two changes 
which have since taken place: one is, that the unmiti- 
gated despotism of the old school system is giving 
place to a better; which considers that children have 
feelings and powets of reflection through which they 
may be managed miore effectually, atid with more 
comfort than by a gross appeal to their physical sen- 
sations. The reign of fhe cané; the birch, and the 
leathern sttap is rapidly passing away, and we hope to 
outlive it altogether. ‘The other matter of satisfaction 
is, that starcély any childreti are now necessarily pre- 
cluded ftom the benefits of instraction by The inability 
of their parents to pay for their education. 

There are several passagés that we had intended to 
introduce, but which our limits oblige us to omit. We 





feel consttained, however, to make room for tlie follow- 
ing extract, which forms part of a long comparison 
between the course of life pursued by the English on 
the one hand, and the Indians on the other. It will 
be seen that, as it regards the former, some of the 
statements rather describe what ought to have been 
than what was. 

“The people of England, until the age of thirty, 
apply themselves to business. They travel and view 
the curiosities and wonders of the world, and after they 
have made some money, they then marry and remain 
at home, and ceasing to wander about, they live quietly 
with their wives. * * * After the English have made 
a sufficiency to maintain themselves comfortably, then 
during their whole life, even though it be extended to 
seventy or eighty years, they apply ‘themselves night 
and day to add to their stock of knowledge, aiid hever 
remain a minute idle. * * * 

“The English are naturally good managers; they 
never throw away their money, and reckon it a very 
disgraceful thing to be in debt. The middle ranks of 
society place their money in the hands of a banker, and 
receive the interest of it monthly; the principal thereof 
remaining untouched. They are such a calculating 
race, that it often happens that a wealthy man has only 
one man-servant to attend upon him, who shaves and 
dresses him ; besides the footman he has a female cook 
and a chamber-maid, and for the horses: there is a 
single groom; the whole business of the hotse, then, 
is carried on by these servants. The master’s time is 
occupied abroad, in making excursions and in hunting : 
his wife takes charge of all the accounts, superintends 
the household expenditure, and has the general mabage- 
ment of everything. 

* Many rich people who have families keep no 
catriage. People of rank, and even princes, do not 
think themselves at all lowered by walking the distance 
of a quarter or half a coss* in the streets and bazaar, 
either duting the day or night: taking a stick in their 
hand, they go abroad in plain clothes.. They do not 
reseinble, in this respect, the rajahs and wealthy men 
of this country, who are attended by nukeebs, chobdars, 
esawuls+, foot and horse, rockets and standards, mahé 
muratib{, and great pomp. Now the English consider 
the profusion, and the ceremony and state of the Indian 
retinties, as a most absurd and useless expenditure of 
thoney, and langh at the people of this country for 
being such fools and blockheads. They say if any one 
(in England) were to appear with a pompous retinue, 
the boys of thé city and bazaar would throw dirt upon 
his attendants, and would tatintingly clap their hands 
and throw stones.” 

It only remains to add, that after an absence of two 
years and nitie months; Mirza Itesa Modeen returned 
to his owh countty, after having resisted all attempts to 
induce him to prolong his stay in England. 

° & Coss is equal to 2000 English yards. 

+ Officets of purade. 





t Ah Hondtiry badge, being the figute of a fish. 
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excellence of the roads to certain districts and provinces, 


Roaps anp Triumpuat Arcues, 


Tue public roads of the Chinese, where difficulties like 
those we have mentioned in No. 226 do not exist, are 
described as admirable from their regularity, good repair, 
and comfort. The missionaries always picture them, 
after their descent from the bridges and craggy moun- 
tains to the campaign country, as being so pleasant and 
so nicely paved, that a traveller might fancy he was 
walking over the streets of a city. Wherever an irregu- 
larity of surface occurs, if an elevation, their industry 
has either levelled it or cut through it; and, if a hollow, 
they have filled it up. The roads are often paved with 
stones neatly laid in and fitted to each other; and, in 
regular succession, stone columns, not unlike our mile- 
stones, mark the distances. At each eighth of these 
pillars, which is computed a day’s journey, there is an inn 
erected by government, and under the direction of the 
local magistrate, where every person travelling on the 
business of the state is entertained according to his 
rank. The common inns on the road are pretty nu- 
merous, but narrow and mean, and badly provided. In 
these imperial highways, as in their canals, the Chinese 
delight in straight lines ; and, like the bridges, the roads 
are often ornamented with triumphal arches, and with 
temples and pagodas in which travellers may repose by 
day, but not stay all night, except indeed they be man- 
darins, when they may make very free with the houses 
of their gods, and with the idols themselves if they 
stand in their way. 

In some provinces, the public roads are flanked by a 
row of trees on each side, when they look like a pleasant 
mall or promenade, or by walls, eight feet high, to pre- 
vent the passengers damaging the well-cultivated fields 
and gardens. At proper distances there are seats 
erected in a neat style for the repose of the weary tra- 
veller, which are well guarded both against the winter 
cold and the summer heat. There are also occasionally 
found along these roads men employed by rich and 
charitable individuals to distribute to the poor travellers 
tea, and, when the weather is severe, a sort of decoction 
of ginger, for which no return is required save that the 
wayfarers forget not the name of their benefactors. 

According to law, there ought to be a tower with a 
certain number of soldiers for the security and police 
of the road at every half league, and each tower ought 
to be provided with flag-stalfs*, to act as a sort of tele- 
graph and make signals in case of alarm. It appears, 
however, that in many places the towers do not exist, 
while in many others they are described as being very 
mean and often unprovided with a guard, serving 
merely to mark the distances. 

Their post- houses are regular and well provided, with 
a mandarin appointed to superintend each of them; 
but, unfortunately, all the post-horses are the property 
of the emperor, who does not permit any one to use 
them except his couriers, or the officers and persons 
lespatched from court. , 

The government publishes an Itinerary, or book of 
roads, where all the roads are laid down, from the 
eapital to the different extremities of the empire, and 
proper directions given to travellers. The missionaries, 
however, from whom this account of the roads is chiefly 
taken, complain of insupportable clouds of dust in 
summer, and of snow and inundations in winter; and 
Mr. Barrow is probably right when he limits the 

* In some provinces these towers are also furnished with bells 
of cast-iron. Many of the towers have been allowed to fall to a 
ruin. “ A watch-tower in ruins gave us an opportunity to ex- 
amine its structure: the brick-work was about four feet in thick- 
ness, with an opening in the interior sufficient for a staircase, 
leading to the platform; on the top there were embrasures, but 
the parapet-wall was not of sufficient thickness to permit of cannon 
being mounted ;—the form is a square.” —Ziis’s ‘ Journal of Lord 
Amherst's Embasty,’ 
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though, when taking his account of inconveniences and 
horrors from a disappointed and irritated Dutch am- 
bassador, we think he goes beyond the fact, and must 
believe in the concording testimony of many mis- 
sionaries, who were not generally disposed to make 
light of the difficulties and dangers they had to 
encounter on their journeys, that there are many roads 
in the empire, besides those he mentions, that can “ be 
ranked above a footpath.” 

Triumphal Arches,—'These arches, mentioned as 
being so frequent on the bridges and roads, are also 
found in great abundance within the cities where the 
great streets intersect each other. The Chinese call 
them Pai Lou. Our name of triumphal arch does hot 
exactly apply to them, as they are rather monuments 
erected to the memory of those who have deserved well 
of the community, or who, leading a life of virtue, have 
obtained an extraordinary longevity. Some of them 
are of stone, but they are more usually of wood, 
painted, varnished, and gilt in the most splendid man- 
ner. ‘They are uniform, consisting invariably of a large 
central gateway, with a smaller one on each side, like 
the entrances to the Chinese palaces. The whole is 
covered by projecting, shélving roofs, richly carved, on 
tie friezes under which there is an inscription, generally 
in letters of gold. 

On the roads, as near the bridges of the canals and 
rivers, and within the towns, the traveller frequently 
meets with ¢aas, or lofty pyramids, some of which are 
of great strength and antiquity. They are from seven 
to nine stories high, of a square form, without bells, 
but surmounted by a bronze urn. They are said to 
have been dedicated to Fo and the: spirits, but no 
religious ceremonies are now performed in them. An- 
tiquaries have endeavoured to identify them with the 
pyramids of Egypt (which they resemble in nothing 
save in decreasing, though in far different proportions, 
as they ascend), with the sacred obelisks of the Hin- 
doos, with the upright stones of the Celts, the theoealis 
of the Americans, the obos of the Tartars, &c., and thus 
to attach them to a primitive and ‘universal worship 
that has disappeared from the face of the earth. With- 
out admitting this identity of-faith, we may observe that 
the glorious heavens spread above our heads have 
universally been considered the abode of superior and 
immortal essences, and that the pyramidal form, going 
off in an evanescent point,—vanishing as it were in 
those ethereal regions,—would naturally strike the 
imaginations of men in different climates and under 
different religious institutions. 


United States of America.—The possible destiny of the 
United States of America—as a nation of 100,000,000 
freemen—stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, living 
under the laws of Alfred, and speaking .the language of 
Shakspeare and Milton, is an august conception. Why 
should we not wish to see it realised? America would then 
be England, viewed through a solar microscope—Great 
Britain in a state of glorious magnificence! How deepl 
to be lamented is the spirit of hostility and sneering whie 
some of the popular books of travels haye shown in treating 
of the Americans! They hate us no doubt, just as brothers 
hate, but they respect the opinion of an Englishman con- 
cerning themselves ten times as much as that of a native 
of any other country on earth. A very little hunfouring of 
their prejudices, and some courtesy of language and de- 
meanour on the part of Englishmen, would work wonders, 
even as it is, with the public mind of the Americans.— 
Coleridge's Table Taik. 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
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